PRACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS

proteins enter the body they are decomposed in the digestive
system into their constituent acids, which in turn are absorbed
into tissue. Much progress has been made in the investigation
of the constitution of the various proteins and in determining
the kinds and amounts of amino-acids that the organism
requires. The time is in sight when it will be possible to express
exactly the quantity of protein to be consumed and the com-
binations which provide the most useful constituents for tissue-
building.

Proteins alone, however, are not sufficient to ensure good
health. Vitamins and minerals are also required. These sub-
stances are neither tissue-builders nor energy-producers, but
vitamins are essential for the proper metabolism of other food-
stuffs and for the protection of the body from disease, while
minerals are required in order to replace all those mineral
elements in the tissues which are being used up in the processes
of life. The discovery of vitamins was one of the most important
steps forward in the science of nutrition. Not only did it
suddenly provide a solution to the hitherto mysterious problem
of the aetiology of certain diseases, such as beri-beri, kerato-
malacia, and rickets; it showed, and this was if possible more
important, that the old theory that all dietary necessities could
be adequately covered by a sufficient supply of calories was
radically faulty. It became apparent that, quite apart from
the specific diseases caused by lack of vitamins, a very large
amount of general ill-health, reduced power of resistance, and
susceptibility to infection could be ascribed to the same cause.
The emphasis in dietetic standards was thus shifted from the
problem of quantity, which according to the old caloric view
was what chiefly mattered, to the problem of quality. The
question changed from, what is the optimum quantity of food
to consume, to, what, given an adequate supply of calories, is
the optimum proportion of the various foodstuffs in the diet?
The former question was comparatively easy, and had been
answered with a fair degree of accuracy by the end of the last
century. The new question has not yet been fully answered.
Much still remains to be discovered about vitamins; the stan-
dards of vitamin measurement are still in a rudimentary stage,
and it is impossible to solve the problem of intake until the
difficulty of precise measurement has been overcome.
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